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New Missionaries---Ready to Go 
(See page 3.) 











Letters to the Editors 





Proposed: Centralization of All Agencies 





Perhaps in Atlanta 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States ef- 
fected at its annual meeting in 1949 a 
thorough-going reorganization of its pro- 
gram, which will make it necessary for 
certain groups within the church to move 
from their present location. 

In its action requesting the stated clerk 
to move his office from Dallas, Texas, to 
Atlanta, Georgia, the Assembly moved in 
a direction which I should like to see 
carried much further, namely, that all the 
agencies be united in a central location 
and function as a closely integrated group. 

I PROPOSE that in Atlanta or another 
central point in our Assembly the church 
provide an adequate acreage adjacent to 
the city and build on it facilities for the 
operation of its various agencies compar- 
able to that of a theological seminary or 
a church-related college campus. Such 
buildings and grounds except those de- 
voted to business would be tax-free, thus 


Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 

A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 





Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 


A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 
A good place for an investment.. 


R. B. PURDUM, President 








saving staff members and the denomina- 
tion a large amount of money each year 
which is now going into the payment of 
taxes on buildings and homes. 

I suggest that office buildings be con- 
structed according to the needs of the 
various agencies, that apartments and 
homes be provided for all staff members, 
including space for people doing secre- 
tarial and clerical work. In this arrange- 
ment, a cafeteria could be operated for 
the convenience of all who now secure 
the noon-day meal away from home, thus 
effecting a saving of time and money for 
this splendid group of people, many of 
whom face a real problem in this routine 
of their present schedule, 

HAVING THE AGENCIES of the Assem- 
bly in a central location would facilitate 
the work of the church in many ways, 
such as: (1) providing easy access for 
inter-agency consultations without the 
necessity of going to a central location 
for meetings as is presently required, thus 
saving a large amount of money annually 
spent for telegraph, telephone, transporta- 
tion and hotel charges; (2) this arrange- 
ment would permit staff members and 
others to spend more time with their 
families than is now possible; (3) a cen- 
tral location would in addition result in 
the saving of time and money for many 
staff members in their field trips; (4) the 
cafeteria would serve not only staff mem- 
bers but families in these days when 
domestic help is so difficult to secure. 

It is recognized that certain functions 
of our agencies have a business responsi- 
blity which involves profits. Properties 
used by these groups would necessarily 
need to be assessed as other property is 
assessed. Buildings, however, devoted to 
this phase of the work could be so located 
as to easily set them apart for tax pur- 
poses, at the same time making other 
facilities on the campus available to mem- 
bers of the group whose work relates to 
business. 

I BELIEVE Atlanta or another city 
equally centrally located would be suffi- 
ciently interested in such a development 
as this to make a large investment in it. 
T believe further the development of such 











PARK COLLEGE 


Parkville, Missouri (suburb of Kansas City) 
This liberal arts college with highest academic rating 
offers an integrated work and study program . 
mopolitan student body of 550 young men and women 
from 38 states, 11 countries, 3 territories. 


J. L. ZWINGLE, President. 


- « COS- 








Schreiner Institute 


Military high school and junior college for boys. 
Law, Business Administration, Physical Education. 
Modern dormitories and equipment. 

Write: 


vised study. 
»for school year beginning September 19. 


In the Hill Country of Texas 


Engineering, Pre-Medical, Pre- 
Individual attention and super- 
Reservations now being received 


The Registrar ; Schreiner Institute; Box U; Kerrville, Texas. 





beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. 





PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. Transfer, 
General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. Program develops self-control, 
academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern equipment, 
All courses accredited. Applications for 
1949-1950 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 

William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 











an arrangement would, if and when the 
Northern and Southern churches are 
united, constitute a strong inducement for 
establishing a large segment of the agen- 
cies of the united church in the Southeast. 
This should have distinct advantages for 
our section and make a real contribution 
to the development of the united program 
if and when that is consummated. (Edi- 
torial, p. 8.) 


PATRICK H. CARMICHAEL 
Richmond, Va. 


Vacation Fund 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

For many years generous friends of 
ministers, missionaries, and lay workers 
of the Presbyterian Church, US, have made 
contributions to a Vacation Fund so that 
those without sufficient income may have 
the benefits of a vacation where they will 
receive both instruction and inspiration 
in the work to which they have devoted 
their lives. 

There are three great conference cen- 
ters in the Presbyterian Church, US, where 
educational and inspirational conferences 
are held each summer. These are Mon- 
treat, North Carolina; Massanetta Springs, 
Virginia; and Presbyterian Mo-Ranch, 
Hunt, Texas. In these three centers each 
summer far-reaching instruction in the 
program of the church, and inspirational 
speakers from far and near make a vaca- 
tion of extraordinary worth to all workers 
of our church. 

The church’s attention is called to this 
in the hopes that many others may par- 
ticipate in this fund. The contributions 
to date are about half enough to provide 
part of the vacation expenses for one-half 
of those who have been recommended for 
the benefits thereof. Will not the reader 
of this brief notice send a contribution to 
Mrs. Ira D. Holt, treasurer, Montreat, 
North Carolina, without delay? Such a 
contribution will bear fruit throughout 
the months of the coming years in in- 
creased effectiveness of those who are 
made the beneficiaries thereof. 

WADE H. BOGGS, Chairman. 

The Vacation Fund 

410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Will Abide by Action 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Through your columns permit me to say 
to the church-at-large that our Permanent 
Committee on Cooperation and Union is 
following and, I am sure, will continue to 
follow very faithfully the authorization 
given it by the 1948 and 1949 General As- 
semblies. 

The Plan for Reunion with the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America has been printed and distributed. 
It will be held in abeyance during the 
period of five years, four of which remain. 
In these years our committee will confine 
its work strictly to avenues of acquaint- 
ance and cooperation approved by our 
General Assembly and will not, directly 
or indirectly, press for union, 

DUNBAR H. OGDEN, Chairman, 
Permanent Committee on 
Cooperation and Union. 

New Orleans, La. 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Statesville, North Carolina 
A co-educational institution distinc- 
tive in Christian ideals. Presbyterian. 
Founded in 8 Fully accredited 
academic work—first two years of 
college. Outstanding departments in 
music and _ business. Residence for 
women and single men. Liberal 
scholarships. Moderate rates. Cata- 


logue P. 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 
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The (Oresbyterian Outlook 


OLD IN SERVICE 


Established 1819 


NEW IN SPIRIT 
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World Council Initiates Studies 


Van Dusen Heads Committee to Make Three-Year Survey of 
Evangelism, Christian Social Action, Meaning of Bible 


New York. (RNS)—Three far reach- 
ing studies in this country on the im- 
plications of Christianity in modern life 
were approved here by the executive 
committee of the U. S. A. Conference of 
Member Churches of the World Coun- 
cil. 

Henry Pitney Van Dusen, president 
of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, was elected to head a group of 
theologians and laymen assigned to the 
studies for a three-year period. 

The investigations, which are to be 
conducted simultaneously throughout 
the world by members of the Council’s 
study commission, will deal with the 
role of evangelism in modern society, 
the place of Christian social action, and 
the meaning of the Bible. 


Layman’s Conference in 1951 


In keeping with a recommendation 
made by the Amsterdam Assembly of 
the World Council, the executive com- 
mittee formulated plans to hold a lay- 
man’s conference in the United States 
during 1951. The place and date of the 
conference were not revealed. Similar 
conferences will be held in East Asia 
and Europe, a spokesman for the Coun- 
cil stated. 

The Central Committee comprises the 
five presidents of the World Council and 
a 90-man group elected at the Amster- 
dam Assembly. The committee is re- 
sponsible for general issues of policy 
until the next Assembly, scheduled to 
be held in 1953. 


Chichester Meeting 





Geneva. (RNS)—Sixty church leaders 
from countries throughout the world 
will participate in the first full meeting 
of the World Council of Churches’ Cen- 
tral Committee scheduled to take place 


at Chichester, England, from July 9 to 
15. 

Purpose of the meeting will be to 
carry out responsibilities entrusted to 
the Central Committee by the World 
Council’s First Assembly at Amsterdam 
last summer pending the next Assembly 
in 1953. 

Among matters to be discussed at 
Chichester is the establishment, in co- 
operation with the International Mis- 
sionary Council, of an organization to 
develop ecumenical (world church co- 
operation) relationships between and 
with the so-called younger churches of 
eastern Asia. 

The meeting will also consider plans 
for setting up a commission on the place 
of women in the church, and evangelis- 
tic secretariats. 


More Than $1,778,000 Raised 
Toward University in Japan 


Tokyo. (RNS)—About $1,778,000 
has already been raised toward the 
establishment of a Christian University 
in Japan, Ralph E. Diffendorfer, presi- 
dent of the Japan Christian University 
Foundation, Inc., disclosed here. 

Dr. Diffendorfer, a top missions offi- 
cial of the Methodist Church in the 
United States, spoke at the annual 
meeting of the National Christian Coun- 
cil in Japan. He arrived in Japan for 
a seven-weeks’ stay. 

Reports to date show, Dr. Diffen- 
dorfer declared, that $1,300,000 has 
been raised for the university in the 
United States, while 132,000,000 yen, or 
about $478,000, has been contributed in 
Japan. 

Dr. Diffendorfer will take part in a 
conference of fifty church leaders at 
Yumoto on June 27 at which problems 
concerning the production of Christian 
literature in Japan will be discussed. 





NINETEEN NEW MISSIONARIES (See 


been approved for service by the executive committee in Nashville. 


Cover)—These new missionaries have 
Most of them 


are now in training at the Montreat Missionary Institute at the conclusion of which 


they will be commissioned in a ceremony in August. 


As shown on the cover, they 


are (left to right), Top: John Harper Brady, Jr., Japan; Dr. O. G. and Florence 
Callahan Bush, Korea; David J. and Francts Hannefield Hopkins, East Brazil; 
Second Row: Jas. A. Irby, Africa; Elizabeth G. McNeill, Korea; Dr. John K. and 


Aurie Montgomery Miller, Africa; H. 


Petrie Mitchell, Korea; Third Row: Jac- 


queline Muris, Africa; Ruth Patterson Phipps, Africa; Robt. W. and Peggy Lou 

Thomas Reinhold, Africa; Blanche Torrey Wiggs, Africa; Bottom Row: Robt. C. 

and Ruth Hampton Shane, North Brazil; John B. and Madge S. Vander Mey Wood, 
Mexico. 


‘World Student Christian 


First Conference at 
Montreat to Feature 


Arnold Nash of UNC 


Head of Dept. of Religion 


Speaks at Educators’ Meeting 


Arnold S. Nash, head of the depart- 
ment of religion at the University of 
North Carolina, will be the headline 
speaker at the meeting of the Presby- 
terian Educational Association of the 
South. First of the summer’s confer- 
ences at Montreat, N. C., this one is 
scheduled June 22-28. 

A longer conference than usual, this 
one combines the meeting of the edu- 
cational association with its several sec- 
tions and the Assembly’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Christian Education. Presi- 
dent R. T. L. Liston, of King College, 
is president of the former organization, 
and President Hunter B. Blakely, of 
Queens College, heads the advisory 
committee. 

Dr. Nash is to speak each 
Wednesday through Friday, on ‘The 
Place of Christianity in Education.” 
Morning hours provide for a panel dis- 
cussion to look into his address. This 
panel, usually a lively affair, will be led 
by Professors Earl A. Moore, Western 
Kentucky State College; G. H. Cart- 
ledge, King College; Laurence F. Kin- 
ney, Southwestern at Memphis; Presi- 
dent Walter A. Groves, Centre College, 
and Dean W. H. Rogers, Florida State 
University. 


night, 


Other speakers on 
clude Lawrence I. Stell, Tallahassee, 
Fla.; John K. Johnson, Oxford, Miss., 
and Kenneth Phifer, Rock Hill, S. C., 
for the morning worship; Daniel Jen- 
kins, Congregational minister and au- 
thor, London, England, on ‘‘The Place 
of the Ministry in Today’s World,’’ and 
for the Sunday sermons, Robert L. Mc- 
Leod, St. Joseph, Mo., and John §S. Land, 
New Orleans. 


the program in- 


The student work section of the P. E. 
A. S. takes advantage of the general 
sessions and the speakers listed here; 
in its own schedule it features Marie 
Jeanne de Haller, Bible study secretary, 
Federation, 
Geneva, Switzerland, in Bible study and 
discussion periods. Other sections ‘of 
the conference include those on theo- 
logical seminaries, senior colleges, 
junior colleges, Bible teachers, univer- 
sity and college professors, and second- 
ary schools and orphans’ homes. 

Next conferences at Montreat include: 








June 29-July 6, Woman’s Training 
School. 

July 7-11, Young Adult Conference. 

July 7-11, Directors of Religious Edu- 
cation. 

July 8-10, 
tendents. 

July 12-21, Leadership School. 

July 22-24, Men-of-the-Church. 

July 27-Aug. 4, Young People’s 
Leadership School. 


Sunday School Superin- 


Aug. 5-10, Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence. 

Aug. 11-17, Home Missions Confer- 
ence, 

Aug. 18-28, Institute of Theology. 

Aug. 23-24, Stated Clerks. 


Aug, 22-26, Ministers’ Wives’ Forum 


Thirteen Week Schedule 
Listed for Presbyterian Hour 


The summertime Presbyterian Hour, 
July 3—September 25, has been an- 
nounced by John M. Alexander, director 
of the General Assembly’s radio pro- 
gram. This program will be heard over 
60 or more stations at 8:30 A. M. EST, 
7:30 CST, except where local arrange- 
ments schedule it for other hours. 

July music will be provided by the 
Queens College chorus, the General As- 
sembly in its Montreat meeting last 
month (transcribed), and the choir of 
the Evergreen church, Memphis. Choirs 
for the August and September series will 
be announced later. 

Speakers for the series will be: 


July 3, Felix B. Gear, Columbia Semi- 
nary, Decatur, Ga. 

July 10, W. A. Alexander, Shreve- 
port, La. (Sermon to the General As- 
sembly.) 

July 17, W. W. Arrowood, King Col- 
lege, Bristol, Tenn. 


July 24, W. J. Millard, Evergreen 
church, Memphis. 
July 31, James I. McCord, Austin 


Seminary, Austin, Tevas. 

Aug. 7, Senator John C. Stennis of 
Mississippi. 

Aug. Vernon §. Broyles, North Ave- 
nue church, Atlanta. 

Aug. 21, Albert G. 
risonburg, Va. 

Aug. 28, Robt. L. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Sept. 4, M. C. Macqueen, Clinton, N. 
C. 

Sept. 11, N. B. Etheridge, Norfolk, 
Va. 

Sept. 18, Robt. F. Jones, First church, 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Sept. 25, Wm. B. Oglesby, Jr., Pulaski 
Heights church, Little Rock. 


Edwards, Har- 


McLeod, Jr., St. 


Agnes Scott Lets Contract 
For New Observatory 


At the 60th commencement recently, 
Agnes Scott College friends were told 
by President J. R. McCain that a con- 
tract has been let for a new observatory 
to cost approximately $100,000. This 
will house a new 30-inch telescope which 
has just been acquired for the college. 
A gift of $400,000 will provide for a 
new dining hall-kitchen to be named 
in honor of Lettie Pate Evans, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

On the college’s campaign for $1,500,- 
000, President McCain indicated that 
$1,275,000 has been subscribed. The 
deadline, when challenge funds must be 
secured, is next January 1. 


4 


Hampden-Sydney Gets Full 
Sum from Education Board 


Hampden-Sydney College has received 
the second half of a $200,000 challenge 
fund offered by the General Education 
Board of New York, according to Presi- 
dent Edgar G. Gammon. This addi- 
tional sum was made possible by the 
successful conclusion of a million-dollar 
campaign last December 31. 

The college now has an endowment 
of $1,200.000. 


Receipts Given for Two 
Months of Church Year 


Two months’ reports on the benevo- 





lences going to church agencies are ag 
follows: 

Home Missions (Atlanta), $54,865; 
increase, $1,181. 

Religious Education 
$8,053; decrease, $617. 

Christian Education and Ministeria] 
Relief (Louisville), $39,825; increase, 
$7,334. 

Foreign Missions (Nashville), regu- 
lar, $113,028; decrease, $43,497; Pro- 
gram of Progress, $47,040. 

Assembly’s Training School (Rich. 
mond), $14,712, including Program of 
Progress; increase, $7,421. 


(Atlanta), 


(Richmond), 


Evangelism 
crease, $14, 


$4,826; in. 


@ Is this the ultimate logic of weekday church schools? 


Grand Rapids Has Serious Problem 


Grand Rapids, Mich. (RNS)—Grand 
Rapids public schols face a difficult 
financial problem because the city is 
one of the few in the United States 
with two non-public school systems, 
William C. Reavis, University of Chi- 
cago educational authority, declared in 
a school survey conducted here. 


“Either the Christian or Catholic 
school system alone would cut seriously 
into public school operation; and the 
two together present an extraordinary 
problem that is responsible for many of 
the public schools’ woes,’’ Dr. Reavis 
commented. 


The Christian schools referred to, in- 
cluding a major high school, are pri- 
vately supported by parents whose prin- 
cipal religious affiliation is with the 
Christian Reformed Church. 


Dr. Reavis’ survey, made for the 
municipal board of education, declared 
the public school system here to be 
inadequate to meet educational require- 
ments and suggested financial and ad- 
ministrative reorganization. 


40% in Parochials 


‘“‘Approximately 40 per cent of Grand 
Rapids’ school children are being sent 
to parochial schools,” the survey stated. 
“This means that many parents in Grand 
Rapids may not be able to appreciate 
the fact that public schools must be 
kept strong regardless of the develop- 
ment of private and church-related 
schools.”’ 


In preoccupation with their own im- 
mediate needs, parochial school patrons 
tend to ‘‘overlook’”’ the needs of public 
schools, and to have too little concern 
with whether the rest of the city’s chil- 
dren are adequately educated, Dr. 
Reavis said. . 

He stressed, however, that this ten- 
dency was of danger to _ parochial 
schools as well. 

“Private school supporters need only 


ask themselves what would happen to 
the United States if there were no pub- 
lic education to know they too have a 
vital stake in public schools,’ he as- 
serted. 

Of the approximately 32,500 school 
children in Grand Rapids, 19,894 at- 
tend public schools and 12,552 attend 
parochial schools, according to a recent 
school census here. About 7,250 attend 
the city’s 15 Catholic schools and 5,100 
attend the 10 Christian schools, with 
the balance going to a Lutheran and a 
Seventh-Day Adventist school. 


Bus Transportation for Parochial 
Students Ruled Out of Order 


OLYMPIA, WASH. (RNS)—The 
Washington State Supreme Court has 
ruled, 6 to 2, that public-school districts 
are under no obligation to transport pa- 
rochial school pupils. 


The high court affirmed a Whatcom 
County Superior Court’s refusal to or- 
der a school district to open its busses 
to children attending a school operated 
by the Christian Reformed denomina- 
tion. 


The court held that transportation of 
private or parochial school students in 
public-school busses was not permissible 
under the State Constitution. 

Asserting that public transportation 
had grown up with the consolidation of 
schools, the high court stated: 

“To extend these facilities to children 
attending as many religious or sectarian 
schools as may exist within the district 

. would involve a burden on public 
funds which is not contemplated by and 
which is in conflict with the principles of 
uniformity and consolidation. . 

“The state may not, and does not, ob- 
struct or discourage the existence of 
schools established forr eligious pur- 
poses. By the same reasoning, it cannot 
and does not, encourage their existence 
or formation by direct public subsidy.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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United Presbyterian leader writes on church union, 


changing forms of worship and greater use of older men 


The 


E SUBJECT calls for a word of 
| explanation. ‘‘Mellwood”’ refers to 

a mission congregation of the 
United Presbyterian Church, located in 
Mellwood, a growing but not too select 
suburb of Pittsburgh. During its brief 
history of ten years, the congregation 
has had five pastors, all of them young 
men fresh from the seminary. When 
last spring the pulpit again became 
vacant the presbytery requested the 
writer, recently retired from the faculty 
of Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary, to take 
charge until such time as a settled pas- 
tor could be secured. His experience 
as interim pastor during these past 
months may not be without value to 
others who have the interests of the 
church at heart. 

Mellwood, it seems to me, is articulate 
with a message that has meaning for 
the church at large. Not that it is 
saying anything new, or has told me 
anything I had not previously under- 
stood or believed; but it has clarified 
certain concepts and confirmed certain 
convictions I have held for a long time, 
and not without scriptural warrant. 
The message of Mellwood which I shall 
try to relay to you may be crystallized 
in three words of Holy Writ: a prayer 
of Jesus, a principle in John and a 
prophecy of Joel. 


That They May Be One 


In the intercessory prayer of our Lord 
on the eve of his passion occurs this 
petition: Neither for these only do I 
pray, but for them also that believe 
on me through their word; that they 
all may be one. Mellwood would seem 
to be a concrete answer to Jesus’s prayer 
in terms of modern church life. Here 
is a small congregation of not more 
than 160 members, a little flock of God’s 
people, bearing as many different de- 
nominational brands_as one could count 
on the fingers of both hands, sheltered 
in one fold, having one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism. A small minority were 
formerly United Presbyterians, some 
were Presbyterians, others were Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Lutherans, Congre- 
gationalists, Reformed, Roman Catholic, 
and what have you. To illustrate, of the 
23 members received at the Communion 
service in June, one had been a United 
Presbyterian, one a Presbyterian, one 
Evangelical and Reformed, two Metho- 
dists and five Roman Catholics. More 
Tecently 17 were received, including four 
United Presbyterians, two Lutherans. 
two Methodists, one Congregationalist, 
one Evangelical and Reformed and one 





*Dr. Baldinger was, during the past 
year, Moderator of the United Presby- 
terian General Assembly. He is a re- 
tired member of the Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Theological Seminary. This address 
was delivered at a dinner given by 
Monongahela Presbytery for the elders 
and their wives. 
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Message of Mellwood 


By A. H. BALDINGER* 


Roman Catholic. 


These groups may be taken as a typi- 
eal cross-section of the congregation. 
Formerly members of a dozen and more 
different denominations, the unessential 
things they once held in distinction are 
buried in a common fellowship in which 





DR. BALDINGER: Inflated distinctives 
require no more denominations, 


they can sing meaningfully and whole- 
heartedly. 


“Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love.” 


“We are not divided; 

All one body we, 

One in faith and doctrine, 
One in loyalty.” 


The voice of Mellwood would seem 
to say that what is congregationally pos- 
sible should not be denominationally 
impossible; what is possible for the rank 
and file of the church should not be 
forever impossible for the leadership. 
I am a confirmed believer in church 
union—not just any union, but the 
union of kindred bodies. For forty- 
odd years as a pastor and a professor, 
with voice and pen, I have supported 
and urged the policy of uniting churches 
of the same general family. Twice it 
has been my privilege as well as my 
responsibility to serve on union commit- 
tees, once when we contemplated union 
with the Presbyterian Church, US, and 
again when we thought to unite with 
the Presbyterian Church, USA. Although 
both efforts failed of their immediate 
objectives, seed was doubtless sown 
which may yet bear fruit in the years 
ahead. 


Disjointed Presbyterianism 

It would require a resourceful mind 
to be able even to rationalize, let alone 
to justify, our disjointed Presbyterian- 
ism. Many of our divisions and sub- 
divisions were unavoidable. We in- 
herited from our forefathers Presby- 
terians, Associate Presbyterians, Asso- 
ciate Reformed Presbyterians, Dutch 
Presbyterians, German Presbyterians, 
Covenanters and Seceeders. As if these 
historic divisions were not enough we 
proceeded to create by natural and un- 
natural generation, New Light Presby- 
terians, Old School Presbyterians, New 
School Presbyterians, Old Side Covenan- 
ters, New Side Covenanters, Cumber- 
land Presbyterians, United Presby- 
terians, Northern Presbyterians, South- 
ern Presbyterians, Orthodox Presby- 
terians, and (of all things!) Bible Pres- 
byterians. 

Perhaps none of our eleven Presby- 
terian Churches would claim to have 
“the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth.” Each is convinced, how- 
ever, that it has a little more of the 
truth and stands a little closer to the 
Apostolic Church than any other. The 
United Presbyterian Church is no ex- 
ception. Our kinship to the Apostolic 
Church is beyond question. In fact, the 
Apostolic Church was nothing other than 
a United Presbyterian Church. Were 
the leaders not called presbuteroi (pres- 


byters)? And did they not sing the 
Psalms? They had no “uninspired” 
hymns. And were they not all united, 


having “all things common’? Ergo, 
if the first century church was a united, 
Psalm-singing church, with presby- 
terial leadership, it must have been a 
United Presbyterian Church. Obviously 
so. If any further proof is needed that 
the Apostolic Church was United Pres- 
byterian, remember only this, that when 
the first General Assembly met in Jeru- 
salem, as recorded in the 15th chapter 
of Acts, the leaders quarreled like good 
fellows over non-essential matters, and 
finally settled their differences in a 
memorable compromise. How like our 
own General Assembly! What better 
proof of our kinship with the early 
church could one ask for? So, if other 
Presbyterians can claim Apostolic suc- 
cession, the United Presbyterian Church 
yet more. We are really the original 
“Bible” Presbyterians! Yea, verily! 

It is quite possible that Presbyterian- 
ism is not too oid to bear additional 
denominational children, but fondly do 
we hope and fervently do we pray that 
she may be too wise even to think of it. 
A family of a dozen children is quite 
sufficient for this or any other day, of 
inflated distinctives. 


Worship Is of the Spirit 


Mellwood exemplifies another scrip- 
tural truth. You will find it in the 
fourth chapter of John’s Gospel, where 
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Jesus says to the woman at the well, 
God is a spirit: and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth. 

As a pastor for 25 years I was re- 
sponsible for three worship services 
every week, two on Sunday and one 
on Wednesday evening. In more recent 
years it has been my privilege to con- 
duct public worship in scores of 
churches, some of them differing as 
widely in their forms and liturgies as 
a Friend’s service differs from an Epis- 
copal service. Frankly I have seldom 
shared in a service, whether I was in 
the pew or in the pulpit, in which wor- 
ship seemed more “in spirit and in 
truth” than in the Mellwood chapel. 

I believe I can explain my feeling that 
way about it. The ritual includes a 
litany, responsive reading, the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Gloria, 
these in addition to the factors that 
are common to all worship services. In 
other words, the people are not mere 
spectators, they are participants. But 
that is not all. Here is a modest but 
beautiful chapel in which the visible 
elements play as important a part in 
worship as the audible. The historic 
symbols of our Christian faith are not 
wanting. A central aisle leads directly 
from the entrance to the chancel with 
lectern and pulpit. Elevated above every- 
thing else, the focal center of the chan- 
cel and the chapel, is the altar table 
mounted with a burnished cross flanked 
on either side with a lighted candle, one 
symbolizing the light of the Holy Spirit, 
the other the light of the Word. Only 
a vulgar man could enter this sanctuary, 
or any other like it, without removing 
his hat. A sensitive soul would feel at 
once the mood of worship. 


Forms Are Changing 


Mellwood is a concrete illustration of 
the change that has been taking place 
in our forms of worship. To those of 
us who are old enough to look back a 
few years, the trend toward a more 
colorful and meaningful service is quite 
apparent. Time has not been very long 
since the term ‘“‘preliminaries’’ was quite 
acceptable. This unfortunate word is no 
longer in our vocabulary of worship. 
Twenty-five or thirty years ago few con- 
gregations ever prayed the _ Lord’s 
Prayer in unison. Responsive readings 
were seldom, if ever, used. The Apostles’ 
Creed and the Gloria never 
thought of. A Geneva gown or a vested 
choir would have been met with frowns 
in any church, while in some congre- 
gations a cross on the altar, let alone 
candles, would have caused a riot. These 
things are gradually finding their way 
back into our churches to the enrich- 
ment of worship. 

No one will mistake the meaning 
here. I am not pleading for an 
elaborate ritual, or implying that to 
worship God ‘in spirit and in truth” 
requires any particular order of service. 
Most of us know by experience that God 
can be worshiped ‘in the beauty of 
holiness,’’ whether the service be formal 
or informal, liturgical or non-liturgical. 
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It is equally true that a liturgical service 
may glitter and be as cold as an icicle, 
while an informal sevice may be utterly 
thoughtless and plainly irreverent. In 
either case worship is impossible. In 
the last analysis it all depends, as a 
recent writer declares, “upon the char- 
acter and attitude of the minister, aided 
and abetted by the spiritual status of 
the congregation.” Our only contention 
is that the visible factors may be, and 
as a rule are, as conducive to the mood 
of worship as the audible, and when 
properly used, as, for example, in the 
sacraments, they are a help and not a 
hindrance. 


Old Men Shall Dream Dreams 


If you will allow me at this point to 
adapt a familiar text in Joel to my ex- 
perience at Mellwood, I should like to 
say that in a sense my experience during 
these past months has verified his 
prophecy that it would come to pass— 
that your old men shall dream dreams. 

The point I was coming to is this, 
that when I was asked to turn over my 
chair in the seminary I thought for a 
time that the days of my dreams were 
all behind me; but when I was asked 
to take over the pulpit of Mellwood, 
the dreams of earlier years began to 
come back. Something stirred again 
in my pastoral soul. It was an ex- 
citing experience to discover that the 
spiritual impulses and aspirations of 
yesteryear were not dead, only dor- 
mant. 


Pastor’s Place Is Strategic 


I must frankly confess that the years 
I spent in the seminary helping to train 
future leaders of the church were in 
some respects the happiest years of my 
life. Mellwood, however, has clarified 
and confirmed my conviction that no 
man holds a more important or a more 
strategic position in the army of God 
than the man down (or up) on the pas- 
toral firing line. No work is so deeply 
satisfying as that of preaching an un- 
common gospel to common people, of 
shepherding a _ flock, nurturing the 
lambs, counseling with youth, visiting 
the sick and afflicted, ministering to the 
aged, and calling at the homes of the 
community to be cordially received as 
an ambassador of God, as the repre- 
sentative of the church, and to sit down 
and talk to men about their relation- 
ship to God and to the church. Other 
positions may be more coveted, none is 
more basically important or brings such 
unalloyed joy. 

Mellwood has done something else. 
It has made me more conscious of the 
fact that a preacher is not necessarily 
through when his hair begins to turn 
grey. As long as a man has a rational 
psyche and a reasonably sound soma, 
he is very foolish to allow himself to 
be mentally crippled with a retirement 
complex. The church would be equally 
foolish to relegate him to the limbo 
of useless ‘‘has-beens.’” And that brings 
us to a critical problem of these post- 
war years. 





Shortage of Ministers 

We are seriously handicapped with an 
acute shortage of ministers. Almost 
all of our Presbyterian bodies are rela- 
tively in the same predicament as the 
United Presbyterian Church. During the 
past ten years we have had a net in- 
crease of 28,000 members. During this 
same decade we have lost 315 ministers 
and have gained 316. Which means 
that we have one more minister to care 
for 28,000 more members. I happen 
to know more than one pulpit commit- 
tee in vacant congregations that has 
been vainly combing the country for a 
pastor. Often in sheer desperation they 
are willing to go anywhere, far or near, 
inside or outside of their denomination, 
to find a qualified man. What are we to 
do about this situation? There are a 
number of things we can do. (1) We 
can unite or federate local congrega- 
tions of kindred faith and polity. (2) 
We can combine contiguous parishes. 
We are doing both of these things in 
many of our presbyteries. (3) We can 
draft more laymen for executive and 
promotional offices of the church, in- 
stead of pulling men out of the pas- 
torate for which they have had special 
training and placing them in positions 
for which they have had no special 
training. And (4) we can draft our 
older ministers who, voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, have gone on the retirement 
list, as interim pastors of vacant 
churches, especially in the smaller but 
no less important parishes. 


Older Men Can Help 


According to the Minutes of the Gen- 
eral Assembly we have on our hands 
187 vacant congregations, which means 
that one in every six is without a pas- 
tor. Many of them have been pastor- 
less far too long, and many will con- 
tinue without a shepherd for a long time 
to come. Our retired ministers com- 
prise a limited source of supply, but a 
source that is not easily available mainly 
because of restrictive rules governing 
pension payments. Here, for example, 
is a pensioner whose “eye (is) not dim, 
nor his natural force abated.’”’ Is there 
any good reason why he should not be 
drafted to fill a gap in the ranks, serving 
as a temporary pastor until such time 
as the vacancy can be regularly filled 

9 
* cs * 

The ‘Mellwoods” of Presbyterianism 
are legion, and they all speak the same 
language and voice the same timely 
truths ‘‘which befit sound doctrine”: 
(1) Every ‘“‘Mellwood” is a miniature 
Amsterdam, a concrete answer to the 
Lord’s prayer that we ‘‘may all be one.” 
(2) Remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus when he said, ‘‘God is a Spirit: 
and they that worship him must wor- 
ship in spirit and truth.” Let the sanc- 
tuary, therefore, be atmosphered with 
“the beauty of holiness.” (3) The time 
is now when even your grey heads must 
be allowed to ‘‘dream dreams” and 
humbly to serve the church in whatever 
capacity God makes possible. 
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HOW TO REPARE A SERMON 


Some Uncalled-for Advice to Preachers 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Keep a _ critical eye on the 
teaching you give.’’—I Timothy 4:16 (J. 
B. Phillips tranlation). 


by typewritergraphical error. 
“T am glad to see,’’ wrote one 

preacher to another, “‘that you are re- 
paring this material for publication.” 

Let the P vanish—vwe still have a good 
word. Sermons not only need to be pre- 
pared, they need to be pared and re- 
pared. In fact, if they are not, every- 
one suffers, the people for what they 
have to hear, the preacher for what the 
listeners think of him. An un-repared 
sermon is a crystal vase in a box filled 
with excelsior; just a clumsy parcel, its 
treasure hard to find. A repared sermon 
is the same vase with box and stuffing re- 
moved—clean, shining, memorable. 

Reparing is not repairing. Many ser- 
mons could stand repairing; but for that 
you need new parts, or a welding job. 
The rusty old introduction needs to be 
replaced with a new bright one; or a 
too-unctuous sermon leaks oil, as_ it 
were, and needs some new gaskets to 
keep from spilling emotionalism all over 
the place; or a sermon which breaks in 
two needs the welder’s torch to restore 
its unity. 


M ANY A GOOD WORD is spoken 


UT WE ARE TALKING about re- 
paring. That means reducing the 
unnecessary, taking off what is 

tasteless, stripping down to fighting 
gear. Pick your own metaphor from the 
mixture! 

A poor sermon is not worth reparing. 
Cutting it down is only taking nothing 
from nothing. It is only the good ser- 
mon that can stand being repared. A 
sermon which says all the preacher can 
think of, a sermon which sweeps his 
mind empty, is a dull sermon, or at best 
will have dull spots> Only a genius can 
be bright all the time. The best sermons 
will give the impression that the preach- 
er could say more; the poor sermon 
shows that he has already said too much. 

Not everything pared off from the ser- 
mon is necessarily poor stuff. What is 
cut off may be quite valuable, even the 
makings of a better sermon than the 
one left after reparing. It may be wise 
to cut out, for this time, some truths not 
quite clear to your own mind, ideas 
which will germinate more vigorously 
if not brought prematurely to the light; 
illustrations which will brighten some 
other sermon but only darken this; ideas 
suitable for other listeners but not for 
yours. Never throw the parings away. 
Look them over with care. Plant them 
in the seed-bed of your meditations. 
They may sprout. 


JUNE 27, 1949 


OW HOW TO REPARE? What is 
said here is not meant as an in- 
variable rule. The best of rules 

have their exceptions, and reparing is 
not always what a sermon most needs 
for improvement. But merely as hum- 
ble advice: 


1. Write the sermon in the first place, 
or at least think it out so carefully that 
if called on to do so, you could dictate 
it before going into the pulpit. If you 
don’t know what might be said, you 
can’t decide what not to say. 


2. Write about half as much again, 
at least, as you can use. Be prodigal 
with illustrations. Don’t hold back on 
your first draft. Take your time about 
explaining things. Don’t be afraid to 
repeat. Say a thing several different 
ways if you can. Point out sidetracks 
where other trains of thought may well 
take off. Lay out all your mind, so far 
as God gives you any thoughts on the 
topic in hand. 

3. Now you are ready to repare. Slice 
off all but two or three of the “points” 
of the sermon. The points left in it may 
not be the best—these can be saved for 
a better sermon next week. Keep the 
points that fasten most logically to- 
gether, the points that connect with ser- 
mons recently preached, that glide into 
one another most smoothly, that can per- 
haps be alliterated for the hearers’ bene- 
fit, the points which are needed for open- 
ing up the subject, leaving the more ad- 
vanced items till another time. 

4, Pare off all but the best of the 
illustrations. The first time you think 
through the sermon, jot down as many 
illustrations of each point as may occur 
to you. But in reparing the sermon, re- 
member that, as a rule, one illustration, 
well placed and (so to speak) well- 
lighted, is more illuminating and less 
confusing than a dozen all at once. 

5. Pare down the long introduction. 


Cut out the paragraph that tells why you 
decided to preach on this text. Omit 
the autobiographical preface. Cut down 
those rambling sentences, those worn- 
out, adjectives. Take up the slack, 
throw the obvious under the table. Clip 
off the loose ends of sentences or of 
ideas. e 


6. When you are nearly through re- 
ducing your rambling remarks to a com- 
pact and pointed sermon, watch those 
last lines! Eliminate the end that is not 
an end, the “I would close, but...” or 
“Time fails me...’ (with three more 
good minutes spent in further remarks), 
Run your train of thought into the ter- 
minus without making all the suburban 
stops. When you get to the first ob- 
vious place to quit, quit. Run your pen- 
cil through the rest of it. There is no 
need (merciful as the motive may be) 
to call your congregation’s attention to 
your intention of stopping soon. Just 
STOP. In a well-repared sermon the end 
will come too quickly, of course. But 
the great art of sermonizing, as of letter- 
writing, is just what Sam Weller said 
it was: ‘‘Making ’em wish there was 
more.”’ 
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EDITORIAL 





In the Courts of Justice 


Will you please note well these two 
items: 

1. Five young men, 18 to 20 years of 
age, of Dallas, Texas, pleaded guilty on 
June 9, to charges of raping a 15- 
year-old girl ata ‘teen-age party they 
erashed. The charges said they forced 
the invited guests to join them in 
a beer-drinking bout and finally as- 
saulted the girl in a _ second-story 


bedroom. (The girl’s parents asked 
that the girl be spared the ordeal 
of testifying in five trials.) Two 
of the men were already on one-year 
probation for a like offense. 

Punishment: Five-year suspended 
sentences. 


2. Seven men, 19 to 21 years old, are 
charged with raping a woman who 
claimed that she had gone into the Ne- 
gro section of Martinsville, Va., between 
8:00 and 9:00 o’clock at night to collect 
money which was owed her. When a 
change of venue was denied, an all-white 
jury heard the case, one man a day, all 
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seven in eight days. Alleged confes- 
sions of rape, which the men said were 
secured by intimidation, were repudiated 
by all seven. 

Punishment: Four are sentenced to 
die in the electric chair July 15, three on 
July 22, unless efforts now seeking a 
new trial meet with the favor of the 
State Supreme Court. 

Is the determining element in the two 
eases the fact that in Dallas the ad- 
mittedly guilty were white, and in Mar- 
tinsville the men who are charged are 
Negro? Can what is considered as merit- 
ing no punishment in one case, by any 
standards of justice, require execution 
in the other? Or, is the least that could 
be asked a new trial for the Martins- 
ville men? 


Parochial School Consequences 


The situation in the schools of Grand 
Rapids, as reported on page four of this 
issue, merits the serious attention of all 
who are encouraging a greater move- 
ment toward so-called Protestant pa- 
rochial schools. This is not to speak 
of such schools on the _ kindergar- 
ten level, since no one seems to have 
any questions to raise about these 
schools when they are good ones. 

But the Grand Rapids case indicates 
how a strong parochial school movement 
ean seriously undermine or jeopardize 
the public schools of a community. 


Total Centralization 


Dr. Carmichael’s interesting proposal 
(page 2) looking toward a centralization 
of the church’s agencies will receive 
wide attention. It certainly suggests 
several worthwhile possibilities. How- 
ever, we have our doubts that the church 
will move much further in that direc- 
tion. 


The ad interim committee studying 
our agencies thoroughly canvassed this 
possibility of total centralization but did 
not think well of it, hence did not 
recommend it. Foreign Missions, for in- 
stance, does not need contacts with our 
other agencies nearly so much as con- 
tacts with the boards of other mission- 
ary groups in this country. One of its 
present difficulties lies in the fact that 
it is more than an over-night journey 
from the central location of these agen- 
cies of interdenominational responsibil- 
ity. 

Then, while the provision of central- 
ized living quarters would doubtless be 
fine in many ways, a good many people 
insist that our people in the various 
agencies should not be encouraged to 
withdraw from the cross-currents of 
life into any sort of semi-monasticism; 
rather, they would insist, they need to 
keep right in the midst of the people 
they are trying to serve. 

It would seem that in his concluding 
paragraph Dr. Carmichael has_ tossed 
overboard his earlier reasons for cen- 





tralization, for, if the argument is valid, 
it would still be valid in the event of 
reunion. However, all proposals regard- 
ing reunion are in terms of de-centrali- 
zation. The USA church seems to be 
moving in that direction on its own ac- 
count. Its presbyteries are voting on 
the formation of regional synods of ap- 
proximately 200,000 members which 
shall become administrative units. 
Still, Dr. Carmichael’s suggestion has 
much to commend it. We shall be inter- 


ested to have the reactions of our rea- 


ders. 


GUEST EDITOR 





United Ten Years 


Ten years ago The Methodist Church 
was born. Methodists became reunited 
and ready for the greatest era in the 
history of Methodism. The three bodies 
uniting were the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, the Methodist Protestant 
Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, ‘ 

Little did we realize that another war 
was in the offing or that a post-war era 
would find the Christian church facing 
a new enemy in the form of Commun- 
ism. Through it all the Methodists have 
kept united despite many differences. 
Often these differences are not along the 
lines of the former churches. They are 
differences that cross all the lines of 
those churches. None of them has been 
serious and the union which has held 
for ten years seems destined to hold 
forever. 

The church’s statistical achievements 
have been noteworthy. The member- 
ship has grown since unification, when 
the three uniting bodies had a total 
membership of 7,856,060, to 8,651,062. 
Other gains include an increase in 
church property from $704,117,000 to 
$1,077,449,142; in benevolent giving of 
$11,552,411 in 1940 to $28,125,305; in 
amounts raised annually for all pur- 
poses, from $80,543,997 in 1939 to 
$196,435,168 in 1948. Church (Sunday) 
schools have increased from 32,772 to 
37,908 since union and total average 
attendance has risen 18 per cent in the 
past four years. The number of 
churches, as was expected, has dropped 
from 46,255 to 40,937, largely due to 
local mergers. 

While religious fervor and spiritual 
life cannot be statistically evaluated, it 
may be said that the statistics indicate 
a new spirit within the church. If mem- 
bership and other things had not in- 
creased, it certainly would have been 
looked upon as a decline in Christian 
zeal, 

Not all the problems resulting from 
unification have been solved yet but pro- 
gress has been and is being made. Given 
another ten years and The Methodist 
Church will have made greater advance- 
ment by far than it has in the past ten. 
The Methodists truly are ONE PEOPLE! 
—MICHIGAN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
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The Assembly and the Daily Press 

It would be surprising if the folks at home durinz the 
recent Assembly had not become confused, annoye’!l or ex- 
asperated at what they were told was happening at Mon- 


treat. 


Certainly they had to be patient as they read por- 


tions of the daily reports in the press. 
In this comment, let us hasten to say that this is not to 


pring criticism against any reporters. 


It is simply to em- 


hasize how difficult it is for persons outside the usual chan- 
nels of the church to understand and interpret the actions 
which the Assembly is considering. 

For a few examples, look at what was reported in the 
daily papers and what was actually true (dates shown are 


the datelines of dispatches) : 


THE REPORT 
May 25: Unity with the North- 
ern denomination still is the 
big issue despite a five-year 
moratorium on such talk. 


This (Christian Relations) re- 
port was not prepared for sub- 
mission to the Assembly for 
action, but only for “consider- 
ation and study.” 


The net result (of the plan to 
consolidate and streamline all 
functions of the church) 
would be to reduce the size of 
the church’s bureauracy and 
set up a single office in At- 
lanta. \ 


May 26: Southern Presby- 
terians were confronted with 
an invitation for union from 
the Northern denomination— 
an invitation they agreed to 
duck for five years. The mora- 
torium on the problem of re- 
joining the Northern Presby- 
terian Church was set by the 
General Assembly last year. 


May 27: Price... took a firm 
stand on divorce. He’s against 
it. 


He said he was_ therefore 
against the re-marriage of 
divorced persons by Presby- 
byterian ministers, which is 
the church’s present stand. 


May 28: The General Assem- 
bly . . . overrode a vigorous 
rearguard action against im- 
mediate adoption (of the re- 
organization plan). 


There was a quiet, almost un- 
voiced suspicion among some 
that the re-organization plan 
was being rammed through to 
make it easier ultimately for 
the Southern denomination to 
rejoin the Northern church. 


The re-organization plan sets 
up a church framework simi- 
lar in most major details to 
that now existing in the 
Northern branch. 


Equally quiet, but nonetheless 
evident, was the suspicion by 
a few of the full-time em- 
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THE FACTS 
The Assembly of 1948 and that 
of 1949 clearly indicated that 
there is no moratorium on 
“such talk” but only on con- 
sideration of the Plan of Re- 
union. 


This item would be confusing 
to an unguided reporter. The 
report was not presented for 
“adoption” but it certainly 
ealled for action, which the 
Assembly initiated. 


This, too, would be difficult to 
understand. However, there 
is no assurance that personal 
will be reduced and there is 
no idea of a single office any- 
where. 


The earlier error persists. The 
Northern church issued no in- 
vitation contrary to the azree- 
ment of last year which keeps 
the plan from a vote for five 
years. Use of the word mora- 
torium was later declared by 
Dr. King to have been “in- 
vented by those who are op- 
posed to cooperation and 
union.” 


In the same story Mr. Price 
is quoted as saying, “Divorce 
ought to be on_ scriptural 
grounds.” 


This is not the church's pres- 
ent stand; it provides for the 
re-marriage of the “innocent 
party.” 


The action could hardly be 
called vigorous when only two 
speakers were involved and 20 
or fewer votes ont of the 
whole Assembly supported 
them. 


Almost unvoiced is right. One 
man raised a question about 
how nearly the proposed re- 
organization would conform to 
that of the Northern church. 
He was satisfactorily an- 
swered by Dr. Jones. Not a 
single person on the floor of 
the Assembly expressed op- 
position to the plan on the 
grounds given by the reporter. 


The major details of the Pres- 
byterian Churches have al- 
ways been alike; this is true 
because of their constitutions. 
Their plans of organization 
have some _ striking differ- 
ences. 


There was nothing in the As- 
sembly to indicate this. Drs. 
Grant, Patton and Jones all 


ployees of the church that the 
re-organization might leave 
them without a job. Some of 
these people were not all en- 
thusiastic about the whole 
business. 


May 30: The Assembly heard 
(Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson 
in) a surprise plea for de- 
liverance from the “sin of 
schism.” 

What started as a “fraternal 
greeting” ... ended as an 
argument for reunion, 


May 31: Approved (the plan of 
cooperation) by an over- 
whelming show of hands. 


Speaker after speaker . 
argued that such cooperation 
would amount to pro-union 
fraternization. 


These speakers contended that 
a “moratorium” had _ been 
placed on agitation for re- 
union. 


June 1: The new council will 

- act as a governing body 
between sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


June 2: The decision to coop- 
erate... apparently paved the 
way for reagitation of the 
whole reunion question, 


Other action ... saw the As- 
sembly avoid a stand on the 
subject of divorced persons re- 
marrying in the church. 


The Assembly during its final 
day “accepted” a report con- 
tending that good Christians 
should protect the basic rights 
of all men, white and Negro. 


spoke of difficulties which the 
agencies would face if the As- 
sembly waited a year to adopt 
the report, but no one sug- 
gested (or could reasonably 
think) that a valid reason was 
the one assigned by the re- 
porter, 


It is prejudicial to say “sur- 
prise.” It was no more of a 
surprise than the same plea 
by Dr. Karr on the next day. 


Whose definition of a “fra- 
ternal greeting’ is the re- 
porter quoting? Or what does 
he mean by “an argument for 
reunion”? 


The reporter might well have 
said that the vote was 237-70. 
It was more than overwhelm- 
ing. 

By actual count: 1 speaker 
said this. 


Three (3) speakers suggested 
this. Perhaps that would 
amount to “speaker after 
speaker.” 


Not at all. 


This is to give the interpre- 
tation of a few displeased in- 
dividuals. It was certainly 
not the sense of the Assembly 
as shown by its 237-70 vote— 
the largest vote ever given 
this question. 


Not at all. The Assembly has 
a committee making a major 
study of this question. It is 
far too broad to make a quick 
report on, 


If this had been the gist of 
the important report it would 
have had no news value. Al- 
most any decent person will 
agree that the basic rights of 
men ought to be protected. 
The committee’s report, how- 
ever, said some specific and 
challenging things about this 
highly controversial issue 
which made its statement full 
of news value. 


Anyone should certainly be fully sympathetic with the re- 
porter who makes a diligent effort to understand, report and 


interpret so difficult a meeting as that of a church court. 
The best he can do is to check his facts and interpretations 
with several persons. The church court, however, should 
assign one or more well qualified individuals to assist such 
reporters. This is done in many cases. In a press confer- 
ence following a morning’s meeting, for example, questions 
can be answered by responsible persons and the full facts 
can be understood. 

Meanwhile, we can only hope that the people who depend 
upon the daily news releases for their impressions of what 
our church is doing will withhold their judgment until they 
get all the facts. 

In an effort to improve our church’s public relations, the 
ad interim committee recommended in its report (and the 
Assembly approved) the establishment of a publicity com- 
mittee. Said the committee: “The Presbyterian Church, 
US, in fact has no publicity committee. ... As a result the 
church gets little publicity and that not always the best.” 

All can earnestly hope that this serious deficiency will be 
adequately met. 











Southwestern at Memphis 


Striving for the best in education and in 
spiritual values. 

An excellent investment for enduring and 
rewarding dividends, the enrichment of hu- 
man lives. 


Charles E. Diehl, President 











AUSTIN COLLEGE 
ey 1849 SEs” 1949 
att 


TEXAS 


A strong, progressive Christian Liberal Arts College 
serving the Church through Christian Education. High 
academic standards maintained by a Christian faculty 
and student body. For information write: 

W. B. GUERRANT, President. 











MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Four Year College for Women 
Controlled by the Mountain Retreat Association 
Christian Atmosphere High Scholastic Goals 
Low Expenses Work Scholarships 
One- or Two-Year Secretarial Course 
MONTREAT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory School 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Scnools 
Located in the “Land of the Sky,’’ Western North Carolina 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President Montreat, N. C. 








Hampden-Sydney College 
1776-1949 

A Tradition of Christian Principle 

A Standard of Educational Excellence 

A Dynamic of Personal Influence 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia. 











For the Sons of the Future - - - 


To do for the sons of the future what she has done for the sons of the 
past, Davidson College has launched a Development Program. 


To care for the present needs and insure the immediate future demands 
the College must have additional buildings and endowment estimated to cost 
a minimum of two and one-half million dollars. 


All who wish to make a financial investment in lives of future doctors, 
preachers, scientists, teachers, and others destined to serve God and mankind 
may invest NOW in 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


J. R. CUNNINGHAM, D. D., LL. D., PRESIDENT, 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE, DAVIDSON, N. C. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


N. C. Bond Issue Wins 
By Rural Vote Help 


North Carolina News Letter 





Governor Kerr Scott carried his $200,- 
000,000 road building program to the 
state in a special election and took time 
out from his duties as a commissioner 
to the General Assembly to take to the 
road to speak for the bond issue. This 
precedent-setting sum for rural road 
construction and improvements was 
looked on with disfavor in city voting 
on June 4 but returns from rural areas 
put it across. An additional tax of one 
cent per gallon of gasoline will become 
effective next January 1 to apply on this 
expenditure. An additional $25,000,000 
was also voted to supplement legislative 
appropriations for school purposes. On 
the Tuesday before the election the Goy- 
ernor delivered the commencement ad- 
dress at Mitchell, oldest Presbyterian, 
US, junior college, in Statesville. One 
of the graduates, commenting on the 
Governor’s visit and address, said, 
“Well, we had the Governor and the 
bond issue, but very little graduation!” 


Synod Regrets Resignation 
Of Johnston at Barium 

North Carolina Presbyterians have 
learned with regret of the resignation 
tendered by Joseph B. Johnston as su- 
perintendent of the synod’s orphans 
home at Barium Springs (OUTLOOK, 
June 20). They have long understood 
and appreciated the great tbings Mr. 
Johnston has done at Barium during his 
27 years of service there. This resigna- 
tion will take effect upon the election 
of his successor by the board of regents. 


Baptist Minister Named 
Paroles Commissioner 

The new state paroles commissioner is 
a Baptist minister. Governor Scott has 
named T. C. Johnson, pastor of the First 
Baptist church of Newton, to the post. 
During his campaign for election, the 
Governor frequently criticized the work 
of the paroles office and stated that it 
“needs some new thinking.” An experi- 
enced psychologist and sociologist, Dr. 
Johnson has served the Newton church 
since 1947 and prior to that was with 
the state board of health as assistant di- 
rector of the venereal disease education 
institute. He is secretary of the North 
Carolina Social Hygiene Society. 


Episcopal Women Pledge 
Fight on Intolerance 

A pledge to combat all religious and 
racial prejudice was voiced in a reso- 
lution adopted at the annual meeting 
in Charlotte of the woman’s auxiliary of 
the Protestant Episcopal diocese of 
North Carolina. The resolution stated: 
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“whereas, racial and religious prejudice 
constitute a menace to our national 
unity and is in direct violation of our 
Lord’s command, therefore, be it re- 
solved that we shall endeavor to combat 
this menace by avoiding any thought, 
word, or deed which might contribute to 
the fostering of intolerance.” 


Davidson Still Lacks Large 
Sum to Complete Campaign 


In the last news letter Davidson Col- 
lege’s campaign for $2,500,000 was re- 
ported as off to a good start in the Char- 
lotte area. Since that time drives have 
been under way in Winston-Salem and 
Gastonia and it is reported that both 
cities have reached their goals. Latest 
figures show the fund at $1,733,519. 
President Cunningham recently told the 
alumni association, ‘“‘The amount still to 
be raised is more than we have ever 
raised for Davidson in any other cam- 
paign in the past.” 


Negro Women’s Conference 
Held at Winston-Salem 

The 26th annual conference for Negro 
women, sponsored and conducted by the 
synod’s Women of the Church, was held 
at the teachers college, Winston-Salem 
early in June. Mrs. E. F. Reid, Lenoir, 
and Mrs. George Patterson, Gastonia, 
have been leaders in developing this 
conference in past years. Negro women 
who attend this conference are leaders 
in their churches from all over the state 
irrespective of denomination. This year’s 
features were emphases on the Christian 
Home and Health, the latter being given 
by members of the Forsythe County 
board of health. 


Fellowship to Begin Work 
on Building Conference Center 


Members of the Fellowship of South- 
ern Churehmen, an interdenominational 
group stressing Christian social action, 








KEEP YOUR SHARE 
—of everything you earn. 
Most of your income goes to 
somebody else—that’s the part 
you spend. Only what you save 
is yours to keep. 


ce 


Start keeping ‘‘your share’’ 
now by opening a Savings Ac- 
count with our Company and 
adding to it regularly. 


Virginia Trust Company 
821 East Main Street 


Richmond, Virginia 
Established 1892 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 








will start work this summer on an in- 
terracial rallying place to be known as 
Fellowship Center. Site of the proposed 
center, 385 acres near Asheville, was 
recently purchased by the group. A sum- 
mer work project directed by David Mc- 
Voy of the University of Florida faculty 
will clear land, build a road, reservoir, 
and temporary structure on the moun- 
tain and valley property. When com- 
pleted, Fellowship Center will serve as a 
vacation spot for Fellowship families, 
as headquarters for the organization, 
and eventually as a laboratory for rural 
clergymen in the South. The trustees 
expect to employ a construcion engineer 
to continue the work started in the sum- 
mer months. 
NEILL R. MeGEACHY. 

Statesville. 





GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


7 Church Furniture . Stoles 
L SS, Embroideries - Vestments 
ii -——w Hangings - Communion 
si Sets . Altar Brass Goods 
py 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Mational vse, 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 











Write for illustrated catalogue. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON NOW 


(at no obligation to you) 


for complete information on Me- 
morials, Endowments, Legacies, 
Annuity-Gifts or Life Insurance— 
five methods of giving support to 
your Church’s program of Foreign 
Missions. Our interesting material 
on each of these subjects is yours 
for the asking. Just tear out this 
coupon and mail it today— 


Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer, 

Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, 
P. 0. Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Please send me complete information on 


{] Memorials 

[ ] Legacies 

{] Life Insurance 
{[ ] Endowments 
{] Annuity-Gifts 


Name... 


Address .. 








A FAMILY FRIEND 


There’s no substitute for a husband 
and father, but as executor and 
trustee of estates of all sizes, First 
and Merchants has earned the ap- 
preciation of many families who have 
lost husbands and fathers. Ask one 
of our Trust Officers about this serv- 
ice—without cost or obligation. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


H. HITER HARRIS, President 
Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


A Good Way to Keep 
Your Home Life 


Happy 


is through regular saving. Have 
you ever tried saving FIRST,.. . 
then spending? A savings account 
teaches thrifty habits, and en- 
courages the handling of money 
wisely and well. Start a savings 
account today and make regular 
deposits—the secret of saving suc- 


cess. 


STATE-PLANTERS 
Bank and Trust Company 


RICHMOND 
Established 1865 
Member Federal Deposit 


Insurance Company. 
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| PRESCRIPTIONS 


Richmond—Phone 38-1808 610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 
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T. GARNETT TABB THOMAS W. BROCKENBROUGH STUART RAGLAND 


+ 


GENERAL 
INSURANCE 


TABB, BROCKENBROUGH & RAGLAND 


1101 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Telephone 2-6546 














CUSTOM-BUILT CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pulpit Sets and Separate Pieces 


*Pulpits *Chairs *Altars 
*Communion Rails and Tables 

*Lecterns *Pews *Stands 
*Panels *Choir Screens * Accessories 


Each built to individual order in our modern 
plant. Beauty, durability and quality through- 
out. 


Send for catalog and prices. 


LEIRD LUMBER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


2816 W. 16th St. Little Rock, Arkansas, 


Look at This!! 


HOSTESS FOLDING TABLES 


FORMED STEEL 
MOLDING 





P. O. Box 1820 

















POSITIVE 
LOCKING CATCH 


> 
RUBBER BUMPERS ALL-MET, 
FOR STACKING Fame 








SPECIFICATIONS: 

72” Long x 30” wide x 30” high, 

L %” Brown Tempered Masonite 
Top. Packed 2 per carton, weight 
122 Ibs. 














AMAZINGLY LOW PRICED $21.45 each 


Immediate Shipment from Richmond Stock 


“VISIT OUR NEW AND MODERN SHOWROOM’”’ 


and see 
OUR COMPLETE LINE OF FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
Ranges Dishwashers Tables and Chairs 
Refrigerators Glasswashers China and Glassware 


Steam Tables Soda Fountains Janitors Supplies 


“Write For Our New 1949 Catalog” 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN (0., Inc. 


RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA. 


1309-17 West Broad St. Phone 5-4354 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

E. T. Boyer, missionary to Korea, 
has joined his family at 1204 Rennie 
Ave., Richmond 22, Va., for a three 
months’ vacation. He and Mrs. Boyer 
and one daughter will return to Korea 
in the fall. 

E. C. Hunt, Riverside church, St. 
Joseph, Mo., has accepted a call to the 
Hollywood church, Kansas City, Mo. 

Paul B. Chapin, of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, St. Joseph, Mo., has 
accepted a call to the Westminster (US) 
church, Kansas City, Mo. 

M. O. Sommers, First church, Raleigh, 
N. C., has accepted a call to the First 
church, Kingsport, Tenn. 

Holmes Rolston from Charlotte, N. 
C., to 1308 Avondale Ave., Richmond 
282, Va. 

John T. N. Keels from Wauchula, 
Fla., to 309 Orange St., Troy, Ala. 

Joe T. Sudduth from Stanford, Ky., 
to 409 Columbia Ave., Campbellsville, 
Ky. 

John M. Crowell from Andalusa, Ala., 
to Central church, Mobile, Ala., July 1. 

P. Leslie Bullock, Flora Macdonald 
College, Red Springs, N. C., is taking 
post-graduate work at Union Seminary, 
Richmond, Va., until Sept. 1. 

John W. Crinkley from Fayetteville, 
N. C., to Newland, N. C. 

W. Ted Fix from Bristol, Tenn., to 
First church, Fordyce, Ark. 

Bert H. Styles from Buladean, N. C., 
to Roan Mountain, Tenn. 

Arthur Sanders from Hartford, Tenn., 
t othe Green Mountain, N. C., field. 

John McKinnon, recent Union Semi- 
nary graduate, is the new pastor at the 
Waverly Road church, Kingsport, Tenn. 

Drury L. Jones, formerly of Fairmont, 
N. C., is the new pastor of the Oak Grove 
church, Hillsboro, W. Va. 

Walter Swetnam from Pernambuco, 
Brazil, to Oakland, Tenn. 

Wm. Lowry Walker from LaFayette, 
Ala., to West Point, Ga. 

Chas. E. Raynal, Jr., from Fountain 
Inn, S. C., to First church, Manning, S. 
Cc. 








FRATERNAL DELEGATE 

W. McLeod Frampton, Chester, S. C., 
was the fraternal delegate to the gen- 
eral synod of the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian church at  Bonclarken, 
N. C., recently. 


REGIONAL DIRECTOR 

Newly appointed regional directors 
of religious education include Francis 
B. Mayes, Beaufort, S. C., for the Synods 
of Alabama and Tennessee. Headquar- 
ters for this region will likely be in 
Birmingham, instead of in Pulaski, 
Tenn., as formerly. Mr. Mayes succeeds 
Wm. M. Belk, new regional director in 
Florida. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Songbook of the Bible 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 83, 1949 
Psalms 1 and 67 


Our lessons for the next three months 
will be taken from the Book of Psalms, 
“a devotional anthology of religious 
poems,’’ many of which were written or 
adapted for use in public worship. 

As EHiselen says: 


“The Psalms contain in the form of 
sacred lyrics the outpourings of devout 
souls—prophets, priests, wise men, kings 
and peasonts, who came into the very 
presence of God, held communion with 
him, and were privileged to hear the 
sweet sound of his voic. No other liter- 
ary compositions lift the devout reader 
into such an atmosphere of religious 
thought and emotion. And because 
these lyrics reflect personal experiences, 
they may be used even today to express 
the joy, sorrow, hope, fear, anticipation, 
and similar emotions of persons who live 
on a plane higher than that on which 
the original authors moved.’’ 


The first Psalm was evidently in- 
tended to serve as a preface to the en- 
tire collection. As Kirkpatrick has 
pointed out, it is an appropriate choice, 
for the psalter records the manifold ex- 
periences and the accompanying emo- 
tions of the godly. And the opening 
psalm, deliberately chosen for that pur- 
pose, ‘affirms the truth to which they 
clung in spite of all appearances to the 
contrary, in spite of the suffering of the 
righteous and the triumphs of the 
wicked, that the only sure and last- 
ing happiness for man is to be found 
in fellowship with God.” The date and 
authorship of the psalm remains un- 
certain. W. D. E. Oesterley, in a recent 
cent commentary on the Psalms, assigns 
it to the third century B. C. 


Psalm 1: Life’s TWo Ways 


1. In the first three verses the Psalm- 
ist describes the way of the righteous, 
which, he insists at the outset, is the 
only way to blessedness. We are re- 
minded at once of the Beatitudes. The 
Psalmist and Jesus agree that God wants 
men to be happy, and that fellowship 
with God is one of its conditions, for to 
be blessed means to be happy, not 
merely as a transitory emotion which 
flits and goes, but as an abiding experi- 
ence of life. 

If we are to enjoy this type of happi- 
ness and to be really blessed, there are, 
he proceeds to point out, both negative 
and positive conditions to fulfill. 

First — negatively — fellowship with 
the wicked must be avoided. As trans- 
lated by the Revised Version: “Blessed 
is the man that walketh not in the coun- 
sel of the wicked, nor standeth in the 
way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat 
of the scoffers.’’ Note the threefold 
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contrast: wicked, sinners, scoffers, walk- 
eth, standeth, sitteth; counsel, way, seat. 
The words suggest that there is apt to be 
progress in one’s evil associations and in 
one’s contamination thereby, once he 
has entered upon the wrong pathway. 
“The wicked” is a general term, the 
most general term in the Old Testament 
for the ungodly in contrast to the right- 
eous. ‘‘Sinners’’ are literally those who 
miss the right way, who are purposeful 
in wrong-doing. The intensive form of 
the word shows that habitual offenders 
are meant. Scoffers are still more ad- 
vanced in evil doing, for they mock not 
only men but God. He who associates 
with evil men may first merely walk with 
them when he finds himself in their com- 
pany, but soon he stands where sinners 
habitually congregate, and at length he 
sits with them as one of their scoffing 
company. Long ago John Calvin, not- 
ing the order both of the nouns and the 
verbs, issued a warning ‘‘Show men are 
wont to turn aside little by little from 
the right way.’’ The three clauses em- 
phasize not only the natural progress in 
evil through wrong associations, but 
also the wisdom of the goldly man in 
refusing all entangiement with evil and 
evil doers in any form or degree. No 
doubt there are transient pleasures 
which one enjoys in the company of the 
wicked; but true abiding happiness is 
found in another direction. 


So the negative condition of blessed- 
ness is followed by the positive. And it 
is significant that the character of the 
righteous man is summed up in the char- 
acteristic that he delights in and med- 
itates on the law of God. The law of 
God includes, of course, all divine reve- 
lation as a guide of life. The righteous 
man makes this divine law his rule of 
conduct. It is no irksome restriction of 
his liberty, but the object of his love 
and constant study. The verb, ‘‘medi- 
tate’ here means that he is wont to 
meditate, day and night, or as we would 
say, morning and evening. Why does 
the Psalmist choose this as the charac- 
teristic of the righteous man? Evidently 
because he considered that this was the 
inspiration and support of right con- 
duct. Evil conduct is in large measure 
the result of wrong companionship; 
right conduct is the result, in large 
measure, of right companionship, com- 
panionship with God through his Word. 


Vs. 3 pictures the consequent pros- 
perity of the righteous man. ‘‘As a tree 
is nourished by constant supplies of wa- 
ter, without which under the burning 
eastern sun it would wither and die, so 


the life of the godly man is maintained 
by the supplies of grace drawn from con- 
stant communion with God through his 
revelation.”’ He is like a tree planted 
by streams (plural) of water, either 
natural watercourses, or else artificial 
channels for irrigating the land; streams 
of water, commented Spurgeon, so that 
even if one river should fail, he has an- 
other. 

He shall be like a tree planted by 
streams of water. The word “planted” 
suggests stability. ‘“The good man’s life 
is deeply anchored, and so rides out 
storms. It goes down through super- 
ficial fleeting things to that Eternal Will, 
and so stands unmoved and upright 
when winds howl.” Such a life is vigor- 
ous and productive. It brings forth 
its fruit in its season—proper fruit at 
proper time. ‘‘Whose leaf also does not 
wither.’”” As some one has said, the 
Lord’s trees are all evergreens. No win- 
ter cold can destroy their verdure. In 
other words, circumstances cannot van- 
quish them. In the summer time when 
the sun is shining, and all is well, in 
winter time, when the winds howl and 
the skies are overcast, their vitality, 
their verdure, remains the same. *‘And 
whatsoever he does shall prosper,” i. e., 
be carried through to a successful con- 
clusion. 

In what sense is this true? Does it 
mean material prosperity, inevitable 
worldly success? The Psalmist knew as 
well as we do that the facts of life do 
not always bear this out. Perhaps he 
means, as Oesterley suggests, that gen- 
erally speaking the man who is faithful 
to God’s Word is rewarded here on 
earth. Paul puts it more exactly: “All 
things (the good and the bad) work 
together for good (our spiritual good 
here, our eternal good hereafter) to 
them that love God.” Rom. 8:28. 

2. The Way of the Unrighteous, 1:4-5. 
In contrast to the happy lot of him who 
observes the Law of Jehovah, the wicked 
with the ruinous fate that awaits them 
are held up as a warning. Note that 
the figure of the chaff contrasts the char- 
acter as well as the fate of the wicked. 
The righteous man is compared to a firm- 
ly rooted, flourishing fruitful tree; the 
unrighteous man to chaff on the thresh- 
ing floor, worthless in itself, and liable 
to be swept away by every passing 
breeze, In the Psalmist’s day the wheat 
was carried to the threshing floor, usu- 
ally situated on an elevated, exposed 
spot; it was tossed into the air with 
pronged forks; the wind blew the chaff 
away, and the wheat remained to be 
gathered and sifted from the straw in 
a sieve. The wicked man lacks the sta- 
bility of the righteous man, as he faces 
the shifting currents of life; his real 
character will be manifest in the judg- 
ment. As the psalmist says: ‘‘The wicked 
shall not stand in the judgment nor sin- 
ners in the congregation of the right- 
eous.”’ 

What judgment? “Not merely in the 
last judgment,” says Kirkpatrick, ‘but 
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in every act of judgment by which Je- 
hovah separates between the righteous 
and the wicked and vindicates his right- 
eous judgment in the world.” As Mac- 
Laren says: 


“There is a continually operative law 
of retribution and there are crises of in- 
dividual or national life, when the accu- 
mulated consequences of evil deeds fall 
on the doers. But the definite article 
prefixed to judgment seems to suggest 
some special ‘day’ of separation. It is 
noteworthy and perhaps illuminative 
that John the Baptist uses the same fig- 
ure of the tree and the chaff in his pic- 
ture of the Messianic judgments and 
that epoch may have been in the Psalm- 
ist’s mind. Whatever the date, this he 
is sure of—that the wind will rise some 
time, and that when it does, the wicked 
will be blown out of sight. When the 
judgment comes, ‘the congregation of 
the righteous—that is the true Israel, 
or, to speak in Christian language, the 
true church—will be freed from admix- 
ture of outward adherents, whose lives 
give the lie to their profession. Men shall 
be associated according to spiritual affin- 
ity, and will go to their own company 
and place wherever that may be.”’ 





The ground of these diverse fates is 
the different attitude of God to each life. 
The Lord knows the way of the right- 
eous, therefore it shall last. The Lord 
does not know the way of the wicked, 
therefore it shall perish. In other words 
the Lord takes note of the manner of 
life of each and rewards them accord- 
ingly. 


Thanks to God 

Psalm 67 is a bright and joyous 
song, written especially for the temple 
worship. The occasion on which the 
psalm was sung is plainly indicated in 
verse 6, which should be read in the past 
tense and not in the future: The earth 
hath yielded its increase; God, even our 
own God, hath blessed us.”’ This is 
clearly a reference to the harvest, the 
good yield of which calls forth praise 
and thanksgiving to God. The psalm was 
sung probably during the Feast of Ta- 
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bernacles, which corresponded roughly 
to our Thanksgiving Day. There are 
three stanzas. 


1. A Prayer for God’s Blessing, 1-3. 
The psalm begins with words taken from 
the priestly blessing (Numbers 6:24f), 
not thanksgiving for the past, as might 
have been expected, but a prayer for 
the future: “God be merciful unto us 
and bless us and cause his face to shine 
upon us.” ‘Cause his face to shine’’ 
means “grant his favor.’’ The final ob- 
ject of the blessing for which Israel 
prays is that the whole world may know 
God ‘‘that thy way may be known upon 
earth—thy saving health (R. V. salva- 
tion) among all nations.” Health in 
old English meant healing power, de- 
liverance, salvation. As we look upon 
the unhealthy state of our modern civil- 
ization the expression takes on new 
meaning, and the prayer of the Jewish 
church becomes the prayer of the Chris- 
tian church. Certainly there will be no 
cure for the disease of modern civiliza- 
tion, no healing power, no salvation, no 
final deliverance from the perils which 
confront us until men everywhere are 
willing to follow God’s way and not their 
own. And so quite properly in this an- 
cient hymn there came the refrain in 
which all the congregation joined: ‘Let 
the peoples praise thee, O God, let all 
the peoples praise thee.”’ 


2. A Prediction of God’s Reign, 4-5. 
*‘People” in vs. 3 in the King James Ver- 
sion is misleading; it should be ‘‘peo- 
ples’? as in the R. V. The verse refers 
not to Israel alone, but to all the nations 
of the earth. Cast in the form of a 
summons it is really a prediction. The 
time will come, as recognized in stanza 
two, when all the peoples will praise 
God, when all nations will be glad and 
sing for joy, for he will judge the peo- 
ples righteously and rule or govern all 
nations. That time seems very far dis- 
tant at the present moment; but it was 
a hope which for the Old Testament 
seers shone brightest when outward 
events were most discouraging. (Note: 
Selah is a term calling for a musical in- 
terlude), And so the congregation once 
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more lifts the glad refrain: 


“Let the 
peoples praise thee, O God; let all the 
peoples praise thee.” 


3. Praise for God’s Bounty, 6-7. The 
closing stanza brings before us the peo- 
ple’s particular occasion for thanksgiy- 
ing, the bountiful harvest with which 
God has blessed them. But this is only 
a material symbol of the goodness of 
God, a token of his love for all mankind. 
As Oesterley says: 


“The Psalmist closes his all too brief 
hymn of gratitude with a reiteration of 
the universalistic note so dear to him; 
the divine blessing is not only for Israel, 
but for all men throughout the world 
who, through Israel, are to be brought 
to the knowledge of God and the fear of 
him: ‘May God bless us and may they 
fear him, all the ends of the earth,’— 
the words are put in this order for the 
purpose of keeping as closely as possible 
to that of the Hebrew text.” 


“This psalm,’’ says Alexander Macla- 
ren, “‘is truly a missionary psalm, in its 
clear anticipation of the universal anti- 
cipation of the universal spread of the 
knowledge of God, in its firm grasp of 
the thought that the church has its bless- 
ings in order to the evangelization of the 
world, and in its intensity of longing 
that from all the ends of the earth a 
shout of praise may go up to the God 
who has sent some rays of the light into 
the heart of them all and committed to 
his people the task of carrying a brigh- 
ter illumination to every land’’ 


The psalm brings before us (1) the 
Need for Gratitude. “Only too often 
temporal benefits, especially in regard 
to ‘our daily bread’ are taken as a mat- 
ter of course without the remotest 
thought of him who is the Giver of 
‘every good and perfect gift.’ Modern 
life and modern methods of providing 
food are apt to make us forget whence, 
ultimately, all our sustenance comes; 
it is well to think sometimes when en- 
joying our meals of the Creator who 
made the earth and the fullness thereof, 
and to be thankful to him” (Oesterley), 
This is the purpose of ‘grace’ before 
meals. Does it truly express our grati- 
tude or has it become merely a matter 
of form? Is it a habit that should be 
continued or discontinued? For what 
can we as a people be most thankful to- 
day? 


(2) The way in which we should ex- 
press our gratitude, Our psalm teaches 
not only the fitness of being thankful 
for a good harvest which means suffi- 
ciency of food, but also how gratitude 
should be shown forth—namely, by pro- 
claiming among others the goodness of 
God. 

What right do we have to ask for 
God’s blessing on ourselves or our na- 
tion? What obligation does it entail? 
Why do we seek for God’s blessing? Is 
it that his way may be known upon 
earth. his saving health among all na- 
tions? Have we a right to seek it under 
any other circumstances? How can we 
make his way known upon earth? 
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BOOK NOTES 


FAITH AND HISTORY. A Compari- 
son of Christian and Modern Views of 
History. By Reinhold Niebuhr. Charles 
scribner’s Sons, New York. 257 pp. 
$3.50. 


In this book, Reinhold Niebuhr, the 
most stimulating American theologian, 
analyzes the classic, the Christian and 
the modern philosophies of history and 
concludes that the 
Christian view is the 
most realistic, the 
most relevant, and 
the most adequate for 
our times. 

Greek classicism 
thought that history 
unfolded in cycles of 
endless recurrences. 
Such a view made it 
impossible for men to 
deal creatively with the endlessly novel 
situations which arise in history, and 
this became particularly evident in the 
latter days of the Roman empire. Au- 
gustine’s great work, “‘The City of God,’’ 
marks the transition from the classic 
view to the Biblical-Christian, which 
recognized that man’s freedom is the 
source of evil as well as good, but that 
above it there is a divine power which 
is sovereign over history, and which has 
a resource of mercy and love which over- 
comes the rebellion of human sin. His- 
tory is thus a realm of endless possi- 
bilities of renewal and rebirth. The 
chain of evil is not an absolute his- 
toric fate. 

This Biblical Christian view began to 
be replaced in Western Civilization dur- 
ing the renaissance; the modern secular 
view, which gained complete ascendency 
during the 18th and 19th centuries, in- 
sisted that the historical development 
of man’s power and freedom contained 
the solution for every human perplexity 
and was the way of emancipation from 
every human evil. In the light of re- 
cent events this view is now revealed 
as untenable, and the way is open for 
the Christian understanding of history 
to win men to repentance and to faith. 

Professor Niebuhr does not believe 
that the Christian philosophy of history 
can be rationally demonstrated. He does 
attempt in this volume to prove its 
validity, and also its relevance. In so 





Dr. Niebuhr 
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doing he challenges ‘“‘the errors of an 
atrophied Christian orthodoxy” and re- 
futes ‘‘the mistakes of a too-confident 
Christian liberalism.” 

The book is no easier to read than 
other books by Reinhold Niebuhr, but 
for those who are willing to reflect on 
the meaning of history, and to wrestle 
with the writer’s rather difficult style 
it will prove tremendously rewarding. 

ERNEST T. THOMPSON. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Songs from the Land of Dawn. Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa and other Japanese Poets— 
Interpretation by Lois J. Erickson. Friend- 
ship Press. $2.00. 

Off to College. Suzanne Gould Emerson. 
Winston. $2.00. 

Why Are You Single? Compiled by Hilda 
Holland. Farrar Straus. $3.00. 

The Blue Cat of Castle Town. Catherine 
Cate Coblentz. Longmans. $2.75. 

Heart Sermons in Outline. Jerome O. 
Williams. Broadman Press. $1.75. 














*Any book in print 
may be secured by 
your book store. 
*Supplies for church 
and Sunday school 
are handled by your 
book store. 

*Free catalogs upon 
request. 

*Profits go to the 
Religious Education 
program of the 
Church. 

*Order from Presby- 
terian Book Stores. 
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CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 
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NEW CATALOG #44 ready for mailing. 
Free. Baker Book House, Dept. PO., 
Grand Rapids, 6, Mich. 





Worship Folders 


For special days and general use. Lith- 
ographed on good stock suitable for 
mimeographing. 
Catalog and samples upon 
Get your copy today! 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARTS PRESS 
Louisville 12, Ky. 


request. 
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‘HEART SERMONS 
IN OUTLINE 


By 
8 Jerome O. Williams 
author of 
“Sermons in 
Outline’ 
and 
“Seed for Sermons” 


A Broadman 
Book of Merit 





For use by all who conduct 
even occasional devotional 
services in church or com- 
munity organizations, here 
are 57 outlines that suggest 
lines of discussion for spirit- 
ual and scriptural messages. 
Based on some of the most 
treasured Scripture passages 
in the Bible, tested and ex- 
perienced in the heart of the 
author, these truths appeal 
to the heart and mind by 
presenting only the heart of 
the text under consideration. 


$1.75 


Broadman Press 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


at your bookseller 
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LISTEN TO YOUR 


PRESBYTERIAN HOUR 


THEME: “CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH” 
OUTSTANDING CHOIRS FROM OUR CHURCHES AND COLLEGES 
Regular Time: 8:30 A. M. E. S. T., and 7:30 A. M. C., S. T. 


Delayed Stations at Times Announced 


July 3: ““What Is the Church?” 


Speaker: De. Felix B. Gear, Professor, Columbia 
Theological Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 


Choir: Queen College Chorus, Charlotte, N. C., 
John Holliday, Director. 
July 10: ‘‘Walking in the Light.” 
Speaker: Dr. W. A. Alexander, Pastor, First 
Presbyterian Church, Shreveport, La. 


Actual worship service at last General Assembly, 
Montreat, N. C. 


July 17: “The Bible—The Authority of the 
Church.” 


Speaker: Dr. W. W. Arrowood, Professor, King 
College, Bristol, Tenn. 


Choir: First Presbyterian Church, Memphis, 


Tenn., Jerome Robertson, Director. 


July 24: “Christ Alone the Head of the Church.” 


Speaker: Dr. W. J. Millard, Pastor, Evergreen 
Presbyterian Church, Memphis, Tenn. 


Choir: First Presbyterian Church, Memphis, 


Tenn., Jerome Robertson, Director. 


Choirs for other programs announced later. 


July 31: “The Genius of the Protestant Church.” 


Speaker: Dr. James I. McCord, Professor, Austin 
Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas. 


August 7: “A Free Church in a Free State.”’ 


Speaker: Senator John C. Stennis, Washington, 


~*~ <. 


August 14: “The Church, the Hope of the 
World.” 


Speaker: Dr. Vernon S. Broyles, Pastor, North 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Ga. 


August 21: “Christ’s Command to His Church: 


Go and Make Disciples.” 


Speaker: Rev. Albert G. Edwards, Pastor, First 
Presbyterian Church, Harrisonburg, Va. 


August 28: “‘Christ’s Command to His Church: 
Teach to Do.” 


Speaker: Dr. Robert L. McLecd, Jr., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


September 4: ‘The Mother Heart of the 
Church.” 


Speaker: Rev. M. C. Macqueen, Pastor, Graves 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Clinton, N. C. 


September 11: ‘*The Church and Her Laymen.” 
Speaker: Mr. N. B. Etheridge, Norfolk, Va. 


September 18: “The Universal Church.” 


Speaker: Dr. Robert F. Jones, Pastor, First Fed- 
erated Presbyterian Church, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


September 25: “The Church Triumphant.” 


Speaker: Rev. Wm. B. Oglesby, Jr., Pastor, 
Pulaski Heights Presbyterian Church, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Programs produced through the facilities of the newly-formed 


Protestant Radio Center 


PRESBYTERIAN RADIO COMMITTEE 


John M. Alexander, Director 


36 Hunter St., S. W. Atlanta, Georgia 
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